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Although the editor has latterly introduced 
«to the columns of “ The Friend,” but little 
touching the separatists, I think it is perfect- 
ly proper to notice their identity with the 
Unitarians, evinced by the editor of their 
Advocate, holding agencies for New England 
unitarian works. ‘There are other circum- 
stances which goto the same conclusion. In 
the trial at Trenton, the garbled selections 
which they offered, and the arguments of 
their counsel, were intended to prove that 
our early Friends were Socinians, or, as now 
called, unitarians, and that they, the Hicks- 
ites, were their legitimate and rightful suc- 
cessors. ‘They moreover produced Brown- 
lee’s works, and Cox’s two enemies of 
Friends, as good and valid evidence to the 
same point. ‘Thus in substance, saying to 
the court, we are unitarians and our primi- 
tive Friends were unitarians; we are there- 
fore their lineal descendants and entitled 
consequently to the property. But seven 
competent judges decided that the Society 
of Friends are not unitarians, and that they 
are the only lawful trustees of the property 
belonging to the people commonly called 
Quakers, leaving the Hicksites to their dis- 
belief of the divinity of our Lord, and the 
merits of his atonement. 

Asimilar course is pursuing by John Comly, 
in a periodical publication which he erro- 
neously calls * Friends’ Miscellany.’ In 
this, as he can glean fragments and letters suit- 
ed to his design, although never written for pub- 
lication, he huddles together the names of mo- 
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divinity of Christ—for they heard, and they 
understood their doctrines and testimony, that 
he is God ; that is, that the “ gospel spirit” 
or “the Spirit of ‘Truth’ Friends preach as 
the universal and almighty Saviour, is one 
for ever with the Spirit of God, according to 
the testimony of Jesus Christ, “I and my 
Father are one.”’ A deist, I suppose, would 
not doubt, that the Spirit of God is divine 
and one with God, but he would promptly 
aver that Jesus Christ was not the ‘“* Mighty 
God,” and thus deny, what all Christians 
believe, his eternal divinity. 
truth in man, is a manifestation of the divine 
spirit, but Jesus Christ was the Eternal Word, 
the fulness of the Godhead veiled in flesh, 
and to insinuate that, in saying, “1 and my 
Father are one,” our Lord meant that he was 
no more than the “ gospel spirit,’’ or “ the 
manifestation of the spirit,’ destroys all dis- 
tinction between Him, who had the spirit 
without measure, and his creature to whom 
it is given by measure. This, however, is 
the Hicksite creed, but not the creed of either 
ancient or modern Quakers. The Hicksite 
says, “ Can it be supposed that he [Jesus] of 
whom it is declared, that he was limited in 
knowledge, power and action, possessed ab- 
solutely the spirit of God without measure ? 
I petreve not. He was but an instrument 
and servant of God.” “The Christ then 
which it concerns us to have an interest in, 
lis not that outward manifestation, which was 
limited in its operation to a small province— 
\a single nation, and to this day known only 
by history to a few.’ Berean, a work en- 
couraged by John Comly. 

The contrast between the Hicksites and 
Friends will appear striking, by comparing 
with their sentiments the following declara- 
ition of Win. Penn, an author they profess to 
,venerate highly. “1 do heartily believe, that 
Jesus Christ is the only true and everlasting 
|God, by whom all things were made, that are 
made in the heavens above, or the earth be- 
‘neath, or the waters under the earth; that he 
,is, as Omnipotent, so omniscient and omni- 
Seana therefore God.”” That he alludes to 
\Jesus of Nazareth, is plain from what fol- 





dern Friends and Hicksites, for the purpose of| lows; “ In short, I say, both as to this and 


passing them to posterity as holding the same 
principles. To some of his biographical 
sketches of Friends, he gives the Hicksite 
taint, and thus treats with singular injustice 
the reputation of those who are not here to 
defend themselves. In one of those sketches, 
Vol. V. No. 3, he uses the following expres- 
sions, which go to destroy a belief of the 
Godhead or divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“The people, again, says he, would not lis- 
ten to the charge, that Friends denied the 


ithe other points of justification, that Jesus 
Christ was a sacrifice for sin,’ &c. Again 
he says, “They, the Quakers, never said 
that every divine illumination or manifestation 
of Christ, in the hearts of men, was whole 
God, Christ, orthe Spirit, which might ren- 
der them guilty of that gross and blasphemous 
absurdity some would fasten upon them: but 
that God who is light, or the word Christ, 
who is light, styled the second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven and the quickening spirit, 
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| who is God over all, blessed for ever, hath 
enlightened mankind, with a measure of saving 
nen &c. John Comly, I understand, pro- 
fesses a scruple against suing or defending at 
law, but if he can pass off orthodox Friends 
as unitarians, in company with his Hicksite 
brethren, he may think he performs an es- 
sential service to their cause, and by con- 
founding them, aid the Hicksite claim to the 
property of Friends. 
A recent decision of the vice-chancellor in 
England, respecting certain charities which 
the unitarians there had kindly taken charge of, 
goes to show, that no sophistical attempts to 
confound infidelity and Christianity can avail, 
when brought to the scrutiny and legal inves- 
tigation of an independent discriminating 
tribunal, and that when fully developed in their 
true shades, the unitarians cannot be per- 
mitted to retain property which was designed 
for believers in Christ’s gospel]. The course 
adopted by the chancellor to ascertain the 
principles of the claimants, while it inge- 
niously rends the flimsy covering thrown over 
their anti-Christian sentiments, fully confirms 
the propriety of the ground taken by Justices 
Ewing and Drake, to test the rights of the 
Hicksites—and which was also followed by 
the court of appeals, affirming the decision. 
¥. 
From the “ New York Observer.”’ 
LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITIES. 


Decision of the Vice-Chancellor. 


We give below, from our London maga- 
zine, the decision of the vice-chancellor of 
England, in the important case of the attor- 
ney-general vs. Shore, which was the subject 
of the last communications of our London 
correspondent. It will be seen that the vice- 
chancellor decides that persons holding what 
are called Unitarian opinions, are not “ godly 
preachers of Christ’s holy gospel,” and there- 
fore, are not entitled to the benefit of Lady 
Hewley’s charities. The principle settled in 
this case applies to many other endowments 
held by Unitarians in England. Of 228 Uni- 
tarian chapels in Great Britain in 1825, 178 
(four fifths of the whole) were originally 
orthodox; and the Unitarians themselves 
admit that “ one half” of the stipends paid to 
the ministers of their chapels proceeds from 
old endowments ! 

His honour, after having heard counsel in 
this interesting case, addressed the court as 
follows: 

Before I deliver my opinion on this trust 
deed, I must say I should be extremely sorry 
if it should be supposed that I thought hardly 
of Unitarians (personally considered;) on the 
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contrary, there are individuals among them| What way hath God appointed? Only by 
whom I have known in years past, toward) esas Christ. 

whom I felt the greatest cordiality and friend-| What is Jesus Christ? 
ship. The question is not, whether they are| manifest in the flesh. 
entitled to be called Christians or not, but] In the margin there is seen a reference to 
merely from what appears in the trust deeds|that very singular passage, 1 ‘Tim. iii. 16, 
of Lady Hewley, after having received such| which, according to the reading in use at that 
evidence’as has now been produced of what |time, could not by possibility leave a doubt 
her sentiments were, can Unitarians be al-|on the mind of any person of the divinity of 
lowed to participate in the benefit of her cha-|our Redeemer: 

rities? Inthe first deed she thus describes| ‘“ Great is the mystery of godliness, God 
the objects of her bounty: “ Poor and godly |was manifest in the flesh,” &c. 

preachers of Christ’s holy gospel ;”’ adescrip-| No human being can doubt that text con- 
tion which was evidently meant to apply also|veys not merely that the office of our Saviour 
to persons receiving exhibitions. ‘The will|is divine, not merely that his mission was di- 
of her husband, Sir John Hewley, dated June| vine, as stated in these answers, but that his 
24, 1682, contains these words: “ I commend | person was divine. 

my spirit to God that gave it, hoping to find} Another question is— 

mercy to me a sinner, and to be saved by the! In what order doth God work faith by the 
only merits and redemption of Jesus Christ,| word? First he shows men their sins, and then 
my alone Saviour and Redeemer.” Lady | their Saviour. 

Hewley’s will, dated July 9, 1707, contains} Why doth he observe this order? That 
these expressions: “I commit my immortal| Christ may be more precious to the soul. 
scul into the hands of my dear Redeemer, to} How doth faith work love? It lays hold 
be washed in his blood, and made meet to be|on the infinite love of Christ, and works a 
partaker of the inheritance of the rane tears love in us. 
From these wills it appears that the parties} This expression, the infinite love of 
not only believed in the divinity of the Re-|Christ, conveys the idea of his divinity, 
deemer, but looked for salvation through his|since none but a divine being can manifest 
merits, in the sense in which the Church of| infinite love. 

England understands that he is the Redeemer 
—that he has paid the price, in consideration |g 

of which God has been pleased to remit the | lords and commons, on the state of education 
sins of all that turn to him. [His honour|in Ireland, in 1824-25, by a presbyterian mi- 
then read similar phrases from the will of|nister from Belfast, for the purpose of show- 
Dr. Colton, her ladyship’s chaplain, and the|ing that those commonly called presbyterians 
first minister of St. Saviour Gate chapel in|held, with members of the church of Eng- 
York, where Lady Hewley attended till her | land, that the only effectual means of soften- 
death. } jing the hearts of men, and inducing them to 


Saat 2. /turn to God, was a view of his love ir - 
The second deed (of 1707,) directed cer-| mitting his ems bo tinder cn Suntk m coe 
tain rules and orders to be observed, which, | S ; Pl a 


though they were no part of the deed, are a Sean thea suppose, knve’ 
allowed to be coeval and of equal force. ; : a ee 
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proof that persons who assist in promotin 

the circulation of that book could not them. 
selves be “‘ godly preachers of Christ’s holy 
gospel,” even within the meaning of the 
words which has been given by the counsel 
for the defendants. I think it is utterly im- 
material whether a creed is to be expressed 
in a form of words, or whether a thing called 
a translation is to be propounded, in which, 
for the plain and literal sense of the original’ 
words, other terms are substituted, evidently 
for the purpose of conveying a doctrine. [| 
can easily understand that where the literal 
meaning is doubtful, a different translation 
might be suggested, as our translators have 
done in the margin of the authorised version. 
I can also conceive of many cases where the 
idiom of the English language will not admit 
of a literal rendering word for word from the 
Greek or Hebrew original ; but | should think 
that where parties have obviously and syste- 
matically gone out of their way, for the pur- 
pose not of giving or intending to give a 


\literal translation, but for the purpose, | 
| should say, of misleading the ignorant reader, 


those persons must be considered in effect as 
‘intending to impose a creed on the unlearned 


‘reader, and not giving him the benefit of 
|judging for himself according to the pure 


word of God contained in the original scrip- 


[His honour here referred to the evidence| ture. 
given before the committees of the houses of 


I make these observations in consequence 
of the translation given in this book of the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which shows most clearly that the persons 
who composed the translation—if it may be 
called a translation—did not intend to render 
a true and faithful version of the original 
text. [His honour, after observing that it 
was quite evident the authors of this work 
affected extreme accuracy, proceeded to spe- 
cify several instances of gross mistranslation.] 
“] have taken these,”’ he said, “as a speci- 





These rules lead us to the consideration of| 
Bowles’ catechism. That catechism I must 
consider for the purpose of this discussion, 
as including not only the questions and an- 
swers themselves, but also the texts referred | 
to in the margin, in proof and support of the| 
answers. I quote the following:— 


What was the sin of our first parents? Eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit. 

What was the fruit of that eating? It filled 
the world with sin and sorrow. 

In what condition is the posterity of our 
first parents born? In a sinful and miserable 
condition. 

Wast thou born in that condition? Yes; I 
was conceived in sin, and am by nature a 
child of wrath as well as others. 

Hath thy life been better than thy birth? 
No; I have added sin to sin, and made myself 
above measure sinful. 

What if thou shouldst die in the condition 
thou wast born and bred in? I should perish 
everlastingly. 

Is there no way to get out of this condition? 
Yes. 

Is it to be done by any power or righteous- 
ness of thy own? No; but God in his rich 
mercy hath appointed ‘a way. 


that this lady was not a conformist, that she|men of the whole, and after examining va- 
meant by “ godly preachers of Christ’s holy| rious other passages, am constrained to say, 
gospel,”’ those persons not being members of| that I do not remember ever to have seen a 
the church of England who entertained the| translation which can be considered more ar- 
firmest belief in the divinity of our Redeem-| bitrary, fanciful, dishonest, and I am sorry 
er’s person, and also the firmest belief in the| to say, more false than this work. I am per- 
necessity of the sacrifice he made because of| fectly sure my Lady Hewley would have 
the universality of sin, or what is commonly| thought it the worst calamity that could have 
‘called original sin; and that she would, as| happened to her, that persons should be en- 
| Sir Edward Sugden stated, with the greatest/ titled to participate in hercharity, who, while 
\propriety, have shrunk with horror at the|they professed to call themselves godly 
\thought of her charity being given to the| preachers of Christ’s holy gospel, could give 
sustentation of persons who do not believe! their sanction to the publication of such a 
|these doctrines, but have actually preached| work as this, which even on the principle 
| against them. stated by the defendant’s counsel, and that 
| I must say that Ido not recollect a case}of the presbyterians—free discussion and 
‘ever argued with greater ingenuity and talent; mere appeal to the scriptures as a standard, 
| by all the members of the bar concerned in| would disqualify them. But we find that Mr. 
‘it than that has been. It has been argued| Wellbeloved, Mr. Kenrick, and another gen- 
that the principal object of this lady was to|tleman, are subscribers to the Unitarian As- 
jassist a class of ministers who would them-' sociation, whici, as the report states, circu- 
selves be supporters of what has been called} lates their improved version, as it is called. 
‘the great principle of presbyterianism—an It is sufficiently made out to my satisfaction, 
uncontrolled method of disseminating their|that no person who believes as Mr. Wellbe- 
|faith without being bound to any terms ex-| loved states that he does believe, and acts as 
cept those contained in scripture. It does he does act,-in supporting this association, 
| appear to me that the book to which allusion! can be entitled to share in the charity of Lady 
has been made, (the improved version of the Hewley; and the administration of her cha- 
New Testament,) affords a strong inferential] rity ought not longer to remain in the hands 
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of persons who think and act as he does. No alone in the diligence, without any longet 
individuals who deny the divinity of our Sa- respite than the time allotted to meals during 
yiour’s person, or the doctrines of original | the changes of horses, which recurred about 
sin, are entitled to participate in Lady Hew-|once in four hours; and thoroughly was | 
ley’s charity. The present trustees must be| disgusted with the road and the country, when 
removed; and also the trustees of the hospi- Moscow dawned on my sight; but no sooner 
tal, as it cannot be supposed she intended to) had I obtained a view of the venerable city, 
have that superintended by persons of a dif-| with her gorgeous palaces, her magnificent 
ferent sect.” array of domes and cupolas, crowned with 

His honour decided that the costs of all) glittering crosses, and interspersed with Go- 
parties should be paid out of the money in|thic and Tartar towers, than | felt that the 
court, and that a scheme should be made by) toils of the journey were far more than com- 
the master for the distribution of the remain-| pensated. ‘The effect was like enchantment. 
ing funds. A vast assemblage of buildings belonging to 
every order of architecture lay before me, 
and an equal number whose structure has 
been governed by no rules whatever. In the 
icentre, on an elevated spot, rises a pyramid 
of cupolas, each attaining from position an 
altitude higher than its neighbour, till the 
whole terminates in the soaring summits of 
the ancient palace of the czars. On every 
side the eye roams over a profusion of towers, 
cupolas, and Byzantine domes. ‘These last 

The greater part of the road between the| predominate, and form the characteristic of 
rival cities of Russia has been Macadamised ;| Moscow, which stands as a connecting link 
but for an extent of two hundred wersts the} between the two great quarters of the world. 
old one, though half broken up, remains. In| Now, while the solid battlements and Gothic 
this part the motion of a carriage becomes| towers before my window carry back my mind 
almost insupportable. 
is as well arranged as it can be, and Geely capone, so familiar to an eastern traveller, 
wadded with cotton, yet the contusions re-| leads me forward in imagination to the heart 
ceived are neither slight nor few. Russian|of Asia. I see the sentries looking out for 
travellers always take care to provide them-| fires from their turreted heights of observa- 
selves with pillows. Not expecting that the) tion, and fora moment fancy them the priests 
agitation of the coach would render such ajof Islam standing on the minarets of the 
precaution absolutely necessary, I failed to} mosque. I listen to their deep sonorous cry 
do so; and had it not happened that my|that “ Alliswell,” and the solemn wazan, or 
Greek companion carried with him three, I 
think I should scarcely have reached Moscow} sound in my ears, which declares, “ There is 


SCENES IN RUSSIA. 
(Continued from page 138.) 


Before dismissing Elliott’s entertaining 
Journal, we shall add to the extracts already 
given, part of his account of the ancient ca- 
pital and residence of the Czars, the renown- 
ed Moscow. 





‘cabarets from Spain ; dungeons, prisons, and 
public offices from France; architectural ruins 
from Rome; terraces and trellises from Na- 
\Ples; and warehouses from Wapping.” This 
is a happy idea of the most amusing of tra- 
vellers. ‘The only deputy who has missed 
his way is the minaret from India. That ele- 
gant form of eastern architecture appears to 
be entirely wanting ; its place is supplied by 
Gothic and Tartar towers. ‘The former are 
as modern as the days of Peter the Great, 
who introduced them from western Europe. 
The latter are very ancient. ‘They are round; 
and instead of decreasing pyramidically to the 
top, they pass by sudden transitions from a 
greater to a less diameter. 

All the churches, and many of the secular 
public buildings, are surmounted by five bulb- 
ous domes, of which the centre is the largest. 
This is generally gilded, while the four smaller 
are either gilt or green. As mosques in the 
time of the khans had always five cupolas, 
that number (which may be traced, I think, 
to the Mahomedans’ veneration of Mahomet 
and his four followers and successors in 
power) is still retained; nor is the emblem 
of Islam laid aside, but placed, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, in a position indicative of 
subjection to the cross. The bulbous dome 


Though the diligence|to days of chivalry in Europe, the mass of|does not rise immediately from the building, 


as in the mosques of Hindoostan; but rests 
on a dwarf tower, such as I have observed in 
the north of Italy. Above the dome is a 
gilded ball on which a crescent stands. From 
the centre of this arises a gilt cross, orna- 
mented at the extremities with stars, from 
which chains depend, and are fastened in op- 
posite directions to the dome, for the support 


Mahomedan summons to prayer, seems to|and security of the massive superstructure. 


The appearance of Moscow in different 


without an accident. ‘The road was originally|no God but the God, and Mahomet is his|parts is so diversified that it is impossible to 


made of trees placed side by side. Some of | Prophet.” Such an illusion, however, quick- 
these exist no more. ‘The gap remains ei vanishes; and my eye rests with pleasure 
filled ; and incessant jolting gives one ajon the gilded crosses which surmount the 
speedy surfeit of travelling in this half civil-| fallen crescents, proclaiming from the glitter- 
ised country. On each side a space of a|ing top of every oriental dome, that a greater 
hundred and fifty yards is kept clear as pas-|than Mahomet is worshipped within the 
turage for cattle travelling from the south of walls of these temples, where the eternal 
Russia to the capital: a provision without|Son is recognised as co-equal with the Fa- 
which they would be unable to effect such/| ther. 

tedious marches. Nothing can well be more| The site of Moscow is slightly elevated. 


assign to it any general character, except that 
of strange and peculiar variety. Sometimes 
you may fancy yourself in a noble street in 
London, out of which you suddenly turn into 
a dirty Arab bazaar. Here, you meet with 
a city of Byzantine mosques; there, with the 
hovels of a tribe of Jews. Now you are in 
a large overgrown village of cottages, and 
now in the midst of palaces. In one part, 
you gaze with interest on styles of architec- 


dreary than the country through which we! The inequality of the ground on which it|ture which hitherto you have fancied only 


passed. On the west of the little elevation! stands adds to the picturesque nature of the 


called the Walday mountains, the long plain| view. It would be very difficult to analyse 


is scarcely broken by a single hillock. Thick|the tout ensemble, and describe the details 


woods of fir and beds of sand are varied only| which form so remarkable a whole. Perhaps 
now and then by patches of vegetation or a| your recollections of Constantinople will en- 
straggling village. 
day there is more cultivation, with some va-,character of the city; but even in Constanti- 





Spain or Venice could exhibit. In another, 
flowing beards and turbaned heads remind 
ie that you are in the *‘ Street of Tartars.” 
\Before the conflagration of 1812, the inha- 
bited dwellings amounted to nine thousand; 


On the east of the Wal|able you to form some idea of the general |of which six thousand were consumed. Eight 


thousand have been built within the last eigh- 


riety in the foliage, but the same dull mono-|nople that strange variety is not exhibited |teen years; so that Moscow now contains 


tonous level. Were it not for the difference | which here prevails. Dr. Clarke humorously 


of temperature and costume, the traveller| observes, “One might imagine all the states|French invasion. 


more, by one fifth, than it did before the 
Most of the houses are 


might fancy himself crossing the sandy plains|of Europe and Asia had sent a building, by |constracted of brick ; but many wooden ones 


of India. 
deceive him, for he would hear the same 


Nor would midnight sounds un. | way of representative, to Moscow: and under | remain. 


The streets are neither wide nor 


this impression the eye is presented with de-jstraight; and are badly paved with a kind of 


howl of the wolf, and the same shriek of the! puties from the countries holding congress ;|flint supplied by the bed of the Moskva. 


owl. 


Bears are more numerous here than| timber huts from regions beyond the Arctic ;|There is-an extraordinary number of pawn- 


there; but I am not aware that the jackal,| plastered palaces from Sweden and Denmark, | brokers’ shops, containing articles from every 


Whose noisy troops maintain perpetual and|not whitewashed since their arrival; painted {quarter of the world. 


Those that predomi- 


discordant yells in the east, is a native of|walls from the Tyrol; mosques from Con-|nate in all, are curiosities from China, and 


Russia. 


stantinople ; Tartar temples from Bucharia ;|copies of old pictures of the Dutch and Italian 
For ninety-four hours I had been shut up| pagodas, pavilions, and virandas from China; 


schools, with some few originals. 
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The view from the tower of Ivan Velikoi, | Every window in the house of my friendly 
(or John the Great,) is very striking. In the} conductor, which is two miles off, was bro- 
foreground, the Moskva and some tributary| ken; but the saint’s glass escaped the gene- 
streams flow in a winding course through aj ral destruction. The opportunity of exto!ling 
dense mass of buildings topped with towers,| his power was uot to be lost. The priests 
domes, and steeples, whose bright green and) discovered that he had wrought a miracle in 
gold, reflecting the rays of a noon-day sun,| behalf of his picture; and, of course, his 
beautifully contrast with the deep azure of the| glory was reflected on his ministering ser- 
sky. In the centre arises a pyramid of glit-| vants, bringing down blessings in the form of 
tering cupolas. On every side a multitude of} increased pecuniary oblations. But supersti- 
turrets and domes arrest attention by their|tion does not alter the nature of the fact, 
novel combinations. ‘The neutral tint of| which iscertainly a remarkable one. Having 
most of the buildings sets off to advantage| entered the kremlin, you find yourself in an 
the dazzling whiteness of some of the pa-|area about a mile in circumference, studded 
laces ; and groups of trees, bright in the ver-| with buildings of strange, grotesque forms, 
dure of summer, scattered throughout, spread|and of a style of architecture peculiar to 
over this enchanting view a freshness sought) Moscow. Every spot in this venerable cita- 
for in vain in any other city. ‘The whole ap-| del has witnessed some gallant exploit ; nor 
pears like a vast amphitheatre of mosaic,| is there a battlement that has not sheltered 


men now pull the rope, when the monster, irritated 
by the pain, seizes the boat with his teeth, and some. 
times succeeds in crushing or overturning it. In the 
meantime his assailants are not idle: four or five 
more harpoons are plunged into lim, and every effort 
is made to drag the beast close up to the boat, so as 
to give him less room to plunge about in. Then 
they try to divide the ligamentum jugi* with a sharp 
weapon, or to pierce his skull. Since the body of a 
full-yrown. hippopotamus is too bulky to be pulled 
out of the water without a great number of hands, 
they generally cut him up in the water and bring 
the pieces to land. In the provineo of Dungola, not 
more than one or two of these animals are killed in’ 
a year: from 1821 to 1823, inclusive, nine were killed, 
out of which number we despatched four. 
« The flesh of a young hippopotamus is very good, 
but the full-grown ones are generally too fat. They 
weigh as much as four or five oxen, The hide is 
made into excellent whips, and will furnish from 
350 to 500. No use is made of tho teeth. 

One of the hippopotami which we killed was a 


wherein all colours are blended, while vivid) many a brave defender of his country. Some | 134 French feet from the nose to the extremity of 


hues of green, silver, and gold predominate; of the buildings may be called barbarous, 


scene is more than half oriental. ' eal 
bizarrerie of an eastern capital are superadded there is something exceedingly striking in the 


Still, to the| English ideas of elegance or beauty; but 


of refined taste, and the reality of splendour; and curious towers, that meet the eye, toge- 
qualities essentially wanting in Mahomedan ther with the variety of colouring in which 
architecture. The horizon is bounded on/|they are exhibited. ‘The chief edifices are 
three sides by a vast plain, and on one side|the ancient palaces of the czars and of the 
by @ gentle elevation, called the Sparrow/ patriarchs, with three other imperial palaces; 
Hills, where Napoleon’s army encamped|the cathedrals of the annunciation and as- 
when first they saw the city. A battle was,sumption of the Virgin, that of St. Michael 
fought on this spot. I rode over it yesterday.|and two others; the treasury; the arsenal ; 
There is no blood-stained earth, and the| the senate house ; and two convents. 

bones that once bleached there are no longer) 
The plain is cultivated, and nature| 
smiles around. Yet who can visit it without) 


Seen. KILLING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


We have translated the following account of the 


and confirm a lingering suspicion that the;and none of them are in conformity with} 


emotion? From the grave of a tyrant’s am-| 
bition and a nation’s strength, a voice is. 
heard, which tells that “the glory of man is 
as grass.” This place which once knew the 


mode of killing the Hippopotamus, in Dongola, from 
the Travels of Dr. Edward Ruppell, a careful ob- 
server and a trust-worthy writer. Dongola is a 
narrow strip of country, lying on both sides of the 
Nile, and extending southward from 19° 43’ of north 





“ i 
= of Europe, shall know him no latitude for about one hundred and seventy miles, 
y 
more. | measured along the course of the stream. 

In the centre of Moscow stands the krem-; The harpoon, with which the natives attack the 
lin. It is an irregular polygon, full of build-| hippopotamus, terminates in a flat oval-shaped piece 
ings, and surrounded by a high wall flanked = iron, 1 ngprpe one = oe _ of which 7 
with tall Tartar towers topped with spires. | *satpenee to a very hne edge. fo the upper par 


nat | of this iron one end of a long stout cord is fastened, 
The wall resembles that encircling the palace! and the other is tied to a thick piece of light wood. 


of the Great Mogul at Delhi; except that this! The hunters attack the animal either by day or by 

is of brick, whereas the latter is built of red| night, but they prefer daylight, as it enables them 

granite; and the material, together with its better to escape from the assaults of their furious 
| 


. . . . enemy. One part of the rope, with the shaft of the 
ae height, presents a more imposing as-| harpoon, the hunter takes in his right hand; in the 
pect. 


Part of the kremlin was consumed in | jeft, he holds the rest of the rope and the piece of 
the conflagration of 1812; but it has been| wood. Thus armed, he cautiously approacies the 
renewed with such successful imitation of the | @%imal when he is asleep, during the day, on some 


original that it is difficult to discern the mo.) Small island in the river; or he looks for him at 
d 6 ? th Soailk vaheneed Tt I night, when the hippopotamus is likely to come out 

orn rom e ences ewer. 180 Wall! of the water to graze in the corn-fields. When the 
was once surrounded by a deep ditch which! huntsman is about seven paces from the beast, he 
separated it from the town. This now exists! throws the spear with all his might, and if he iso 
only in part, and the fortifications are weak; | good marksman, the iron pierces through the thick 


. hide, burying itself in the flesh deeper than the barbed 
but as the sight of them recalls to memory| point. The animal generally plunges into the water; 


the exploits they have witnessed in bloody} and, though the shaft uf the harpoon may be broken, 
wars against the Mongols, Poles, Lithuani-|the piece of wood that is attached to the iron floats 
ans, and French, they derive no little inter-| on the surface, and shows what direction he takes. 
est from historical associations. oe is ~— danger a ee _ = 
3 . - 3: . _ | huntsman before he can throw his spear. e then 
An English gentleman residing in Moscow, | springs forward with the utmost Sen. and crushes 
who kindly devoted two days to escort me/him at once in his wide open mouth; an instance 
about the city, told me that when the maga-|of which took place while we were in the country. 
zine exploded in 1812, the whole of that side| 4% 890n as the animal is fairly struck, the hunts- 
of the kremlin was shivered except a portion | men, in their small canoes, cautiously approach the 
of one of the gates, called Nikolski, over! 


floating wood, and after fastening a strong rope to 
which St. Nicholas presided in a glass case-| boat which contains their companions, The hunts- 





it, they hasten with the other end towards the large 


| very old fellow, and of an enormous size; measuring 


the tai]. His incisive teeth were 26 French inches 
long, measured from the root to the point, along the 
outer bending. We fought with him four good hours 
by night, and were very near losing our large boat, 
and probably our lives too, owing to the fury of the 


small canoe, whose business it was to fasten the long 
rope to the float, he dashed at them with all his 
might, dragged the canoe with him under the water, 
and smashed it in pieces. The two huntsmen with 
difficulty escaped. Of twenty-five musket balls aimed 
at the head, from a distance of about five feet, only 
one pierced the skin and the bones of the nose: at 
each snorting the animal spouted out large streams 
of blood on the boat. The rest of the balls stuck in 
the thick hide. At last we availed ourselves of a 
swivel; but it was nut till we had discharged five 
balls from it at the distance of a few feet, and had 
done most terrible damage to the head and body, 
that the colossus gave up the ghost. The darkness 
of the night increased the danger of the contest ; for 
this gigantic animal tossed our boat about in the 


the solidity of European work, the elegance multitude of little cupolas, tall slender spires, As soon as he spied the huntsmen in the 


stream at his pleasure; and it was at a fortunate 
moment indeed for us that he gave up the struggle, 
as he had carried us into a complete labyrinth of 
rocks, which, in the midst of the confusion, none of 
our crew had observed. 

For want of proper weapons the natives cannot 
kill a hippopotamus of this size: all they can do, to 
drive him from their fields, is, to make a little noise 
in the night, and keep up fires at different spots. 
These animals, from their voracity, are a curse to 4 
whole district; and in some places they are so bold, 
that they will not quit the fields which they are lay- 
ing waste, till a great number of men come out with 
poles and loud cries to attempt to drive them away. 

—The Penny Magazine. 





which holds the heads of quadrupeds in their places, 
so as to allow a free movement downwards, is par- 
ticularly strong in all those whose heads are of great 
weight. 
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Diep, on first day morning, the 2d instant, Re- 
secca B., daughter of Peter Thomson, of this city, in 
the 26th year of her age. 


Diep, on the 23d of second month, at his resi- 
dence in Marple township, Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, Samuet Pancoast, an elder, member of 
Chester monthly meeting, and Springfield particular 
meeting, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 


Diep, at Edmeston, Otsego county, N. Y., on the 
17th of Ist month last, Bexsamin S. Hoaa, in the 32d 
year of his age. He patiently endured a lingering 
disease, and rejoiced in the hope of a bleesed immor- 
tality. 


Diep, after a few days’ illness, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude, on the 5th of 2d month, 1834, 


* The suspensory ligament, (an elastic substance,) 
a C. Cornext, in the 27th year of her age. 
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For “* The Friend.” 
JOHN GRATTON. 


(Concluded from page 160.) 


his son Joseph. In company with his wife, he | service of the blessed truth, but was an en- 
attended several meetings in the vicinity of his, courager of him, and in his absence very dili- 
son’s residence, and though both of them were | gent and careful that nothing might go amiss 
aged and weakly, yet they were enabled to|to make him uneasy at his return, so that he 
get through the journey comfortably. In the| was much at liberty to serve the Lord for 
tenth month of that year, his wife departed|many years before he gave up housekeeping. 
this life, “ dying,”’ says his biographer, “ in| She was preserved in much patience and re- 
peace with the Lord, and leaving a good report | signation to the will of the Lord; often saying, 
behind her among those who knew her.’’ Inj she had hope in him; she was very sensible to 
speaking of her character, John Gratton re-|the last, and departed this life in much quiet- 
matks, ** A very comfortable wife she has|ness and stillness, as if she had been going to 
been to me nearly thirty-eight years, and never |sleep, without either sigh or groan, the fourth 
hindered me from going abroad to visit/of the tenth month, 1707, and I believe is 
Friends.”’ entered into the rest which is prepared for the 
Her daughter, Phebe Bateman, gives the|righteous, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, 
following account of the above-mentioned visit,|they having lived together near thirty-nine 
and also of the peaceful close of her mother|years. She was buried the seventh of the 
and father; viz.— tenth month, in the burying place of Friends 
‘‘It hath been much in my mind to give a|by the meeting house in Farnsfield, many 
short account of the latter end of my dear and | Friends accompanying her body to the grave. 
tender parents, it pleasing the Lord soto order} ‘* My dear father was then very weakly, and 
it, that they both finished their days with me|the loss of my dear mother was a near trial 
at Farnsfield in Nottinghamshire. ‘They broke|and exercise to him, she having been, as he 
up housekeeping at Monyash, in the fourth| himself said, a sweet help to him in the Lord, 
month, 1707, and went from thence to brother|was deeply bowed in mind and spirit for the 
Joseph’s, and after a short stay there came loss of her, yet freely gave her up to the Lord. 
hither. My dear mother had been weakly|He was now brought so low and weak, that 
about half a year before, but then was some-|few who saw him thought he would continue 
thing better, and went a journey with my jlong after her: but it pleased the Lord in his 
dear father ; our friend James Smith taking/great love and infinite goodness to raise him 
her behind him, being free to accompany them,|up in some measure, though he continued 
and be serviceable to them, which they both} weak all along, but was enabled to go up to 
took very kindly of him, and a very comfort-| London the summer following, to see and visit 
able journey they had, going into several | ’riends, being out near half a year, in which 
counties to see and visit Friends, dear mother | time he had several severe fits of illness, but 
taking her last farewell of them, being well \the sorest time was at Bungershill, at the house 
satisfied her time here hastened on apace, her|of R. Richardson, he and his wife being very 
weakness still continuing, though not so vio- | tender of him, yet his desire was great to get 
lent in that journey as before; but at her re-|home to my house, if the Lord saw it good; 
turn home to our house, she told me, she|and he was pleased to raise him up again, so 
might never go again, but was well satisfied|that he was enabled to get home the twenty- 
with her journey, being glad to see Friends. | ninth of the seventh month, 1708; our friend 
She had a tender care for us all, being a very| Richard Needham being so kind to come with 
affectionate, loving, tender mother; and injhim; but he continued weakly, being attended 
our bringing up, had an eye to the Lord, that) with various exercises, which often brought 
we might be trained up in his fear, and aualhies very low, though sometimes he was ena- 
not backward in reproving of us for any ap-|bled to take a little journey to see and visit 
pearance of evil. My father being five years| Friends. 
and about a half in prison, when we were but) ‘The last winter he sensibly decayed, so 
young, the tuition of us fell mostly upon her;|that he would often say to me, he could not 
and as we grew up, she would often advise us| continue long, his stomach being so weak, he 
to diligence and carefulness, not only to the|could take little food for several months before 
Lord, but in those outward affairs of the|be died. His desires were great to go hence, 
world, that none might be losers by us. Her! ifthe Lord saw it good; and as his weakness 
weakness of body increased fast on her, so|increased, his desires, if could be, grew 
that she much desired her time here might not|stronger and more earnest with the Lord to 
be long, if the Lord saw it good, yet was freely; remove him out of this troublesome world, 
given up to his holy will, and would say to| being well satisfied his day’s work was over, 
me, Prythee do not desire my life, but give|yet desired to wait the Lord’s time. M 
me up freely; I know I might have been as-| eldest daughter being then very ill, he often 
sisting to thee, if the Lord had been pleased| gave good advice and counsel to her, to fear 
80 to have ordered it, but my desires are more| the Lord, and be obedient to her parents, 
to be gone, if he see it good, than to live any; with more to that effect, to all my children. 
longer here. She had a tender regard in her| “ About a month before his decease, I was 
mind for dear father, that he might not be ne-| called on so suddenly, that it was thought he 
glected, and I being pretty much taken up in| could not live until !cametohim. I found my 
attending her, she would often say, Dost thou] children and the maid weeping, thinking he 
take care of thy father? For as their love} would not have spoken again, but when I came 
and sympathy had been great in all times of|/to him, he broke out into tears, saying, He 
trial of what sort soever, so it continued to| thought he should never have seen me more, 
the last; and I believe she never hindered nor| but soon got a little strength to sit up in his 
discouraged him once from going out in the) chair, and called all the children to him, one 














































After his return from Scotland, John Gratton 
spent some time about home, where truth pros- 
pered and the number of Friends greatly in- 
creased. About forty families emigrated to 
America from the monthly meeting to which 
he belonged, and though it was considerably 
reduced in number thereby, yet they were 
enabled to keep up their meetings. In 1695, 
he felt his mind engaged in gospel love to visit 
his brethren in Ireland, and went to West 
Chester with a view of embarking, but found 
that an embargo had been laid on the ship- 
ping. Being thus prevented from prosecuting 
his concern at that time, he visited Friends in 
several of the counties in England, and at- 
tended the yearly meeting at London, in 1696. 
Returning thence with his wife, he spent a 
few days at home, and, in company with 
George Rooke, set out again for Ireland. 
They embarked at Whitehaven, and after a 
rough voyage, in which they were in some dan- 
ger and had to put into the Isle of Man, they 
arrived at Dublin in the fifth month. They 
made a general visit to Friends of the nation, 
respecting which John Gratton remarks. 

‘* We had many precious meetings in that 
nation, especially their Province-meetings, 
and Friends were generally in sweet love, 
unity, peace, concord, and order, and good 
government there is amongst them, and great 
Jove and care of one another’s families, the 
poor and youth in all respects. When we 
had been at all the meetings of Friends that 
we knew of in the nation, or seen some 
Friends of all the meetings, and were clear to 
come away, we left them in true love, being 
well satisfied in visiting them; and took ship- 
ping at Dublin, and came to Holyhead, and 
through Wales to Westchester, and so home. 

‘* Many Friends in Ireland had a great care 
upon them in the oversight of the flock, watch- 
ing over them, that Friends be careful in all 
respects, to keep their profession without 
blame, and that none run inordinately after 
the world, or break in other men’s debts, to 
prevent which they are advised to labour law- 
fully for the maintenance of their families, 
providing things honest in the sight of men; 
by thus watching over one another doubtless 
some things are prevented, which otherwise 
might prove a disreputation to our holy pro- 
fession.” 

After his return from Ireland, it appears 
that he kept no accurate account of his travels, 
though he continued to be much engaged in 
the work of the ministry, and visited his bre- 
thren in many parts of England. During the 
latter years of his life he was afflicted with 
disease which greatly impaired his strength, 
yet he generally attended the yearly meeting 
at London, and, in the year 1704, extended 
his journey through Nottinghamshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, the Isle of Ely and into Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. 

After his return from this yearly meeting, 
bis weakness increasing, he went abroad but 
little; and in 1707 disposed of his estate at 
Monyash, and went to spend some time with 
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by one, and kissed them, giving them good will annoy him any more, and that the pre-|people, after some satisfactory conversation 
advice, saying, it was a great comfort to him| sence and power of that God and Saviour,| with the Friend, accompanied him to one of 
to see we should part in so much love and! whom, having not seen, he loved more than any| their meetings, on which occasion he writes: 
unity one with another; and calling for the| other object, will be a source of perpetual and)“ My concern was to know whether they were 
maid spoke very tenderly and loving to her,| transporting joy. When compared with the|a people gathered under a sense of the enjoy. 
and after talked pretty freely with my husband hopes and promises which the gospel holds} ment of the presence of God in their meet- 
and me upon several accounts, saying to me,| out for the hour of death, and the world be-|ings: cr, in other words, whether they wor- 
when by ourselves, he saw my husband was} yond the grave, what are all the pains, and) shipped the true living God, in the life and 
true hearted. Being attended with sore sick-| perils, and scorn, and contempt, which the| nature of Christ, the son of God, the true 
ness and pain, he said, ‘ Lord, I pray thee| Christian meets with in his journey through) and only Saviour: and the Lord answered 
give me ease, if it be thy holy will, and re-|life? he prize at the end of the race infinite-| my desire according to the integrity of my 
move me soon out of this body. ‘Thou know-! ly overbalances them all—and when we reflect! heart. 

est it is through thy great mercy that we have! that one is but for a little moment, while the| “For not long after I had sat down among 
hope in thee: Lord, I pray thee, be with my} other is to endure for a never ending eternity,| them, that heavenly and watery cloud over. 
children that I leave behind, and with all) who but would exclaim with the prophet for-| shadowing my mind, brake into a sweet 
friends and neighbours of what profession| merly, ‘* Let me die the death of the righteous| abounding shower of celestial rain, and the 


soever: it is through Christ Jesus our advo-| and let my last end be like his.” greatest part of the meeting was broken toge- 
cate, who is gone before us, that we are ena- ther, dissolved and comforted in the same di- 
bled to come to thee.’ His pain and exercise — vine and holy presence and influence of the 
of body continuing, he said again, ‘ Lord, if it For “ The Friend.” |trye, holy, and heavenly Lord; which was 
be thy holy will, remove me out of this trouble- THOMAS STORY. divers times repeated before the meeting end- 


some body.’ Another time, some Friends 


being come to visit him, I told him, here were : a y 
Friends come to see him; he said, ‘They|. As we trace the rise of our religious Society, 
might see he was a weak ain? and looking | 't is interesting and instructing to observe, that 
: : ? 
: . r the first desire of our early Friends was to 
n them as they sat by him, he said, * The . eee , : : 
: y oe ; |be faithful Christians. And that it was in 


Lord bless his people, and prosper his truth Ring 
amongst them, and enable them to live in love| seeking the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness, that they came to be a people. 


one with another;’ and not long after weaken-| ~~, : 
; r They believed in the declaration of our 


ing very fast, he said, ‘ Lord, I freely commit ae ; 

my soul and spirit unto thee,’ desiring to have blessed Lord: “ Except ye be converted and 

his dear love to Friends, naming several in| ecome as little children, ye shall not enter 
, i the kingdom of heaven.*’ And as they sub- 


particular ; anda little before he died, he)*”. 

told me, * Now he thought he should be gone mitted themselves to him who sitteth as a re- 

in half an hour,’ being very sensible to the| finer with fire, craving of him that his hand 
, might not spare nor his eye pity, until he had 


last. He departed this life, on the ninth of| 
ae : made of them what he would have them to be; 


the first month, 1711-12, and is, 1 hope, at! i , 
rest with the Lord, where the wicked cease| ‘hey were severally enabled by him to put off} 
: the old man and his deeds, and to put on the 


i d where the weary are at ate : 
= tens beside m aot eae new man Christ Jesus the Lord. And being 
: y baptised into Christ, they were crucified to 


2, in the sixty-ninth ; 
a arevenh ck te some, hs Be wat the world and its vain glory, and were hated 


5 Aesahy ee — tn esha and persecuted by those who walked after the 
"7 , Fae a 


Such is the peaceful termination of the|"",, aan 
Christian’s life. Whatever afflictions or crosses They had tasted that the Lord is gracious: 
and as they came unto him as unto a living 


attend him in the course of his earthly pil- ; 

grimage, and his Lord and Master has taoghh ena, disallowed indeed of unregenerate men, 
him to expect a large share of them, still as but chosen of God and precious, they as lively 
he approaches the close of his career, they| St0"e (prepared apart, but so prepared that 
all appear lighter than vanity and less than they could closely unite) — built up a spi- 
nothing, compared with the glorious crown of ritual house, an holy priesthood to offer up| 
eternal Mh which te in prospect. He looks spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
over and beyond the present changeful scene,| “2"!St: se cote 

to that bright and happy home prepared for hey held up to public view, testimonies to 
hii in heaven, and though he feels his own the simplicity and purity of primitive Chris- 
unworthiness of the least of all the Lord’s tianity, which they saw had been lost in the 
mercies, and has no works of righteousness to! apostacy; testimonies peculiarly offensive to 


offer asa claim for admittance there, yet he! the carnal mind. ‘They were not ashamed of| 
’ | — ee 
can plead the blood of Jesus his mediator, | ‘e gospel of Christ, but rejoiced that to them 


advocate, and atonement, and in humble reli-|'t W@8 given not only to believe, but also to 
ance on that mercy which is in him, look for-| Swfler, and tag were accounted as fools, 
ward with a lively and stedfast hope of “ com-| — ae . nd ad ae i 

ing unto Mount Sion, the city of the living) ey laboured and have received the wages 


God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in-|Of servants faithful to their Lord. ‘They la- 
boured, and we have come into their labours, 


numerable company of angels—to the general | di 

assembly and church of the first born, which) end it: may be well for us 7° remember, that canopy, over my mind, in a silence out of the 
are written in heaven.”—In the blessed socie-| Where much is given much will be required. | 100 6h of all words; ‘and where no idea, but 
ty of that celestial city, in the uninterrupted; In the fifth month, 1691, Thomas Story be-| the Word himself, can be conceived. But be- 
felicity which reigns there without alloy, and) ing attracted by business into the west part of| ing invited to the house of the ancient widow 
without change, he knows that he shall find) Cumberland, lodged at an inn, which was| Hall, I went willingly with them; but the 
a solace for all his cares and sorrows here on| kept by one of the people called Quakers, and | sweet silence in me still remaining, I had no- 
earth—that neither sin, nor pain, nor grief| being desirous to obtain a knowledge of this| thing to say to any of them, till he was pleased 


ed. And in the same way, by the same divine 
and holy power, [ had been often favoured 
before when alone; and when no eye, but that 
| of heaven, beheld, or any knew but the Lord 
himself; who, in infinite mercy, had been 
pleased to bestow so great a favour. 

“And as the many small springs and 
streams, descending into a proper place, and 
forming a river, become more deep and weigh- 
ty; even so, thus meeting with a people ga- 
thered of the living God, into a sense of the 
enjoyment of his divine and living presence, 
through that blessed and holy medium, the 
mind of Jesus Christ, the son of God, and 
Saviour of the world, I felt an increase of the 
same joy of the salvation of God; and the 
more, by how much I now perceived I had 
been under the like mistake as the prophet of 
God of old; but now otherwise informed, by 
a sure evidence and token; by the witness of 
the divine essential truth, in which no living 
soul can err, or be mistaken, or deceived ; 
being self-evident and undeniable in all those 
who truly know him. 

‘Our joy was mutual and full, though in 
the efflux of many tears, as in cases of the 
deepest and most unfeigned love: for the 
Friends there, being generally sensible I was 
affected, and tendered with them, by the in- 
fluence of the divine truth they knew and made 
profession of, did conclude, I had been at that 
time, and not before, convinced, and come to 
the knowledge, or sense of the way of truth 
among them: and their joy was as of heaven, 
at the return of a penitent; and mine as the 
joy of salvation from God, in view of the work 
of the Lord, so far carried on in the earth; 
when I had thought, not long before, there 
had scarce been any true and living faith, or 
knowledge of God, in the world, 

“The meeting being ended, the peace of 
God, which passeth all the understanding of 
natural men, and is inexpressible by any Jan- 
guage but itself alone, remained, as a holy 


(Continued from page 151.) 
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to draw the curtain, and veil his presence :| that He that knoweth all things, did foresee | 
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minds of the youthful members of our Society, 


and then I found my mind pure, and in a well) that many would come into that profession, |as to prepare them most efficiently to promo!e 
bounded liberty of innocent conversation with| who, not being under the rule and law of|the welfare of the community in which they 


grace in the second birth, would act and say 
« And, being now satisfied, beyond my ar of themselves, contrary to the way of truth, 
ectation, concerning the people of God, in| and church of the living God, and that, there- 
whom the Lord bad begun, and, in a good fore, in his wisdom and power, working in 
measure, carried on, a great work and reform-| the minds of the just, he had early establish- 
ation in the earth, I determined, in my mind,| ed, and was yet more firmly establishing, a due 
that day, to lay aside every business and thing| order among his people; for preserving the 
that might hinder in me the enjoyment of the} right and passing judgment and condemnation 
presence of the Lord, whether among his|on the wrong; that such as should profess the 
people, or alone; or obstruct any ee of God, and yet walk contrary to the 
whereunto I was or might be called by him;|same, bringing forth fruits of another kind, 
especially things of an entangling or conti | might be bounded and confined by outward 
ing nature: not regarding what the world) moral rules, adapted to human reason and 
might say, or what name they might impose) understanding. 
upon me.”’ * And secondly, that the spirit of this world 
About two weeks afier this, the Friend of| had been, and still was working in the other 
the inn coming to town, invited him to attend) sort, to oppose all order and discipline, and 
one of their meetings for business, held at the} to live loose as they list, without any rule, or 
distance of about four miles. He doubted) account to the Society, though professing the 
the propriety of the Friend having done this,| same truth with them; and to be judged only 
as he had not made any outward profession of] by their own light, or what they called so, and 
Quakerism, and felt some aversion to yielding| accountable only to the spirit in themselves ; 
to the request, yet concluded to go that he|though several among that party were only 


them. 





might see how, and in what spirit and wisdom 


against some branches of the discipline, al- 


they managed the discipline and business of] ready established by the body of the Society, 


their Society, view them more closely under 
different circuinstances (before he should open- 
ly declare himself to be of them): and that he 
might see whether they thoroughly agreed 


and not against the whole. 


reside. It is a serious reflection, and one 
which cannot be safely disregarded, that the 
Society of Friends is responsible for the ad. 
vantages which are the results of the Christian 
testimonies which they have been called upon 
to bear. Have we been favoured to discover 
the foily of extravagant expenditures in pur- 
suing the changing fashions of the world ?— 
Let us remember. that the money which has 
thus been saved, cannot, without the most 
glaring inconsistency, be hoarded for our own 
or our children’s enjoyment. Have we been 
tauglit that, as Christians, we are forbidden to 
participate in vain and trifling amusements ? 
Let us not forget that we shall be called to 
account for the use which has been made of 
the time thus rescued. We are not guilty of 
extravagance in dress or in our style of living 
—we do not waste our time, and corrupt our 
morals, in the ball-room or the theatre—we 
do well ;—but are the time and money, thus 
left at our disposal, applied to the diligent 
cultivation of all our faculties, so as to qualify 
us to promote the well-being of those amongst 
whom Providence has placed us? Had the 
Society of Friends scrupulously maintained 





































“ T clearly beheld,” says he, “ the contrary |its Christian testimonies, and, amongst others, 
natures and ends of these differing spirits;|that against an avaricious spirit, there had 
the one truth, the other error; the one light,|been little reason to lament the depressed 


with his belief of the state of the church of|the other darkness; the one for moral virtue, |state of education within its limits. 


Christ, viz—* That they believed in God and 
Christ; were settled in the practice of Chris- 
tian morality; that they were able to suffer 
any persecution, or opposition, for true reli- 
gion, when thereunto called, in the course of 
divine Providence; that the characteristic mark 
of the disciples of Christ should be fairly upon 
them, to love one another, not in word and in 
tongue only, but in deed and in truth; and 
that they should be preserved by that love, in 
uniformity and unity among themselves; and 
also be loving and kind to all men, as occasion 
might offer; and evince the same, by doing 
them good, and never any harm. 

“The meeting being set, they had first a 
time of silence, waiting upon God, for the 
renewing and strengthening of their minds ; 
and, after that, they proceeded upon the bu- 
siness of the day. And so it happened at that 
time, that a matter of great moment among 
them was debated, and not without some 
warmth on both sides; but the zeal of both 
did not arise from the same root.” 

This was concerning church discipline, to 
which there had always been some opposition 
among them. It appears that he had been 
comforted, during the silence of the meeting 
with the life of truth, and that he remained 


under a sense of it, taking little notice of| generation of Friends has been educated, we 


what passed in point of argument. Yet that 
a deep thought entered his mind whether they 
could be the people of God, since they seem- 
ed to be divided among themselves, and used 
language which seemed to him not altogether 
“ to suit the humility of Jesus the true Christ.” 
But being concerned to know the truth and 
on what side, if either, it might lie, “ he was 
favoured to see that truth was among them, 
establishing himself in his own nature: and | 


and a holy pure mind, and the other for a| On another occasion, I propose to offer to 
loose unbounded liberty: and yet, that these |the readers of “ The Friend’? some notices of 
last, as creatures, did not see the sophistry of |what has been done in Prussia, and is now 
the evil one, to whom themselves were instru-| proposed to be done in France, towards the 
ments, nor the snare, but intended well, in|improvement of elementary schools. At pre- 
their own view, and way of conceiving |sent, I will only advert to one of the greatest 
things.” \difficulties which now oppose themselves to 
ithe diffusion of knowledge. The want of 
competent instructors is every where felt to 
For" The Friend.” ‘constitute such a difficulty. In too many in- 
Thouslte on cur Common Schools. |e Friends have been compelled to place 
Desultory Though + , their children under teachers of very limited 
The subject of education is one which is in| attainments, or to expose them to the greater 
danger of becoming repulsive from its reite-|evil of mixed schools. Almost every where 
ration. Yet it is difficult to look at the exist-|the standard of education is thus lowered 
ing state of elementary schools in our Society, |amongst us, while it is elevated in other com- 
without feeling that the united and continued | munities. What is the source of this difficulty ? 
efforts of every friend to “ good instruction” |The answer is obvious: the value of educa- 
are required to elevate them to a rank com- jtion has not been understood—* good instruc- 
mensurate with the means at our disposal. |tion’’ has not been thought to be “ better than 
Were we to judge from the number of schools |riches’’—the teacher has been most inade- 
which have recently been established, we | quately rewarded, and the profession of teach- 
might conclude that much has been done|ing, too much abandoned by men of talent, has 
towards placing the means of a good element- | been left to those whose mental endowments 
ary education within the reach of all our | bore some proportion to the compensation 
members. Nor is it to be questioned that|which was allotted them. Doubtless there are 
much has been done. If we compare our | many exceptions to this statement. Our own 
primary schools with those in which any former | Society has been, and is now benefited by the 
‘labours of gifted minds, thoroughly imbued 
shall probably have reason to congratulate | with sound learning. Unhappily, these are 
ourselves upon the improvement which has|but exceptions. It is not enough that here 
taken place. If, on the other hand, we look|and there a body of Friends are willing to 
to what may be done—to what is now doing, |compensate a well qualified teacher—a higher 
even under some of the absolute governments |estimate must be placed upor good instruction 
of Europe—towards promoting the literary |—teachers generally must receive a reasonable 
and religious instruction of all classes of the|remuneration, or few will prepare themselves 
people, we shall be compelled to acknowledge |for teaching as a profession. I cannot doubt 
that we have not used the means which have |that there is something in our habits and mode 
been vouchsafed to us, so to discipline the jof thinking, the results of our views of Chris- 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


EL 


tian:doctrine, which gives to well educated 
Friends peculiar qualifications for this respon- 
sible employment. Nor can it reasonably be 
doubted, that we ought to be the best educated 
community in Christendom. It is the undue 
depreciation of good instruction, and the undue 
appreciation of money, which alone have pre- 
vented it. ‘Those who pay liberally for what- 
ever contributes to their physical enjoyments, 
bestow their money witha parsimonious hand 
in return for the labours of the teacher in 
disviplining the minds of their children, and 
imparting that knowledge which not only 
assists in procuring those enjoyments, but is, 
itself, the source of more refined pleasure than 
them all. If the low salaries of teachers is a 
great evil, the practice which obtains, in many 
places, of deducting from that salary a propor- 
tionate amount for the time during which the 
child may have been detained at home, is one 
which can scarcely be justified upon any prin- 
ciple of equity, and which must greatly contri- 
bute to increase the evil, by rendering the 
emoluments of the teacher precarious and 
dependent upon the caprice of the parent or 
the child. 

I hope to be excused for thus plainly ex- 
pressing my convictions upon this subject. I 
am persuaded that it is a question of great 
moment to us all, as it materially concerns the 
diffusion of good instruction. Let every Friend 
who is willing to diminish the emoluments of 
an instructor, reflect, that he does not only 
interfere with the interests of the individual, 
but retards the progress of education, by les- 
sening the inducement for others to prepare 
themselves for teaching as the business of their 
lives, Let every one who thinks himself taxed 
too highly for the support of a well-ordered 









Selected fur ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
THE FROST. 


The frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, * Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the Leight, 
In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I'll be as busy as they!” 
Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 
crest ; 
He iit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 
He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and 
trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and 
these 
All pictured in silver sheen ! 


But lie did one thing that was hardly fair, 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there, 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“ Now, just to set them a-thinking, 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 

“ This costly pitcher I'll burst in three ; 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall * tchick !’ to tell them I’m drinking !” 

H. F. GOULD. 
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It will be some assistance to a full under- 


school, remember, that he contributes both to|standing of the case which forms the subject 
the welfare of his own family, and to the pro-|of our first article to state, that, in the year 





mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and other principal towns of England, and 
contains a magnificent scheme for gathering 
together the fragments of Socinianism into 
an ecclesiastical whole, under the government 
of sessions, presbyteries, synods, and a gene. 
ral assembly to meet annually, and to be de- 
nominated “ General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
The object of this proposed return to the out- 
ward form and semblance of presbyterianism 
does not seem to be any peculiar love to pres- 
byterianism for its ownsake—but a much more 
substantial reason. As many of our readers 
know, a Socinian church is commonly styled in 
England a presbyterian church, because proba- 
bly so it was in former days, and for the support 
of the doctrine and polity of the Westminster 
confession, the chapel was originally built 
and endowed. In the lapse of time, how. 
ever, those churches became Arian and Soci- 
nian, any thing and every thing by turns, and 
presbyterian only in name. Hence a grave 
question has been started, whether the pro- 
perty of their chapels can legally be possessed 
by Socinian pastors and congregations, whose 
principles the original donors have abhorred. 


This question is daily becoming more trou. © 


blesome and more threatening, and the wise 
men amongst them foreseeing possible dan- 
gers, feel anxious to make sure of theif pre- 
sent chapels and endowments, by once more 
making a fair show of presbyterianism, so 
that when they get their presbyterian general 
assembly, they may be able to answer—Are 
not we also presbyterians? How much of 
harmony and unanimity of sentiment is likely 
to characterise this new presbyterian church, 
will appear from the following statements, so 
framed as to admit men of all creeds, and 
of no creed, into its comprehensive em- 


motion of a cause which must ever be identi-|1704, Lady Hewley conveyed portions of|>tace— 


fied with the prosperity of the Society of|her property to trustees, for the support of 
Friends. 








HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The managers of Haverford School deem 
it their duty to apprise those who propose en- 
tering students for the ensuing term, that they 
have reason to believe that the applications 
will exceed the number who can be accommo- 
dated at the institution. It is, therefore, de- 
sired that the names and ages of applicants 
be forwarded as early as practicable, to the 
secretary of the board, No. 39, High street, 
Philadelphia. Great disadvantage having re- 
sulted both to the institution and the student 
from the admission of pupils after the com- 
mencement of the term, it is earnestly re- 
quested that all who intend to enter the school, 
should be prepared to do so at the opening 
of the session. The improvements required 
to accommodate the increased number of stu- 
dents, will render it necessary to prolong the 
vacation in the spring, until second day, the 
12th of fifth month next, on which day the 
summer session will commence, and the ex- 
amination and classification of the pupils about 
to enter the school will take place, when it is 








m. |poor preachers of the gospel, and the widows 


of such for the education of young men for 
the ministry, and for other religious and cha- 
ritable uses. In a few years afterwards, she 
made another conveyance to the same trustees 
of a house for a hospital, and funds for the 
support of ten poor persons. Upwards of 
fifty years ago, these trusts fell into the hands 


‘of ministers and others who were unitarians, 


and this action was brought to recover the 
property out of their hands, on the ground 


\that they were not such Christians as the 


deeds required. ‘The present annual income 
of the estate and funds, is said to be about 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

As having an obvious connection with the 
subject—indeed the two articles reciprocally 
shed light upon each other—we copy the 
following from the same paper. 
fail to strike our readers, that this magnificent 


scheme, evinces much of the same finesse, | 


“It is a fundamental principle of this church, to 
leave to every individual the unimpaired right of 
exercising his own private judgment in the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and relating to doctrines 
which are controverted among the professed follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ, so that no creed of human in- 
vention can be imposed by this church, or assent to 
such creed be required on any occasion whatsoever, 
without dissolving the bond of union among its con- 
stituent congregations, and destroying its title to the 
prosperity which it possesses.” 

Such are the broad and comprehensive principles 
of this new presbyterian church,—so broad that no 
man shall be able to complain of insufficient latitude 
for any speculative fancies he may choose to indulge, 
and so comprehensive that he must be very erratic 
indved who will not find ample scope within its pale. 

Scottish Guardian. 


Agent Appointed, 
Thomas Townsend, Lowyille, Lewis coun- 


It will not, tY» state of New York. 


Norice. ‘The annual meeting of the con- 


with which our Society in this country has|tributors to the asylum for the relief of per- 


been so repeatedly assailed. 


New Scheme of English Socinians. 
A correspondent has sent us a copy of a 


very important that all the students should be |CUT0Us document, issued lately by the Soci- 


present. By direction of the Managers, 
Cuartes YARNALL, Secretary. 


Philadelphia, 1mo. 30, 1834. 


nians of England, in the form of a circular. 
It is signed by no less than twenty-four Soci- 


nian ministers, belonging to London, Bir-| 





sons deprived of the use of their reason, will 
be held on fourth day, the 19th of the present 
month, at three o'clock in the afternoon, in 
Mulberry street meeting house. 


Erratum.—In our last number, page 168, second 
column, the 14th line from top, should read thus,— 
And, scarcely hoping that the faltering prayer. 
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